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For Friends’ Review. 

MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. XXVI. 

(Continued from page 275.) 


The foliowing passages from a letter to Martha 
Routh, bring so vividly to remembrance, the 
pleasant, familiar conversational vein of the sub- 
ject of these memoirs, that those who knew her 
may almost fancy her before them. The “Eng- 
lish hat,” a large beaver, with its broad brim, 
and crown about half an inch in height, is well 
remembered by the compiler. Such an ap- 
pendage to the head of one of our female minis- 
ters, would, in this day, make quite a sensation. 


Philade'phia, 11th month 5th, 1791. 


Beloved friend, Martha Routh,—Thy kind 
letter, by my old friend and near neighbour, 
Samuel Smith, has laid me under sufiicient ob- 
ligation, without the addition of a new English 
hat. Why, dear woman, I can never compensate 
for former marks of thy sisterly attention, and 
thou must needs increase the debt! So thou 
must look for thy gain from the right quarter, 
and then thou wilt have thy reward, with suit- 
able interest. 

Leave off complimenting my tongue and hand, 
I entreat thee—for the first never came up to 
thine, and the latter, through failure of eyesight, 
is in danger of forgetting its old cunning, I do 
assure thee. And yet, with thanks to Him who 
is forever worthy, | may say, that at times my 
heart is helped in the inditing way—whether 
all the matter be good or only insipid, I must 
leave—and in it, just now, a sisterly salutation 
springs, dear Martha, to thee. Having heard 
that thy worthy aunt, S. T., had entered into 
her rest, oh that thou mayest be helped to come 
up in her footsteps, and be divinely qualified to 
turn many to righteousness, through the effi- 
cacy of the heavenly gift which thou hast re- 
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ceived, (let it turn whithersoever the great and 
all wise Giver shall see meet,) that, in the 
evening of thy day, peace and comfort may be 
thy crown of rejoicing, and thy glorious ar- 
rangement be forever among the stars. 

I often feel like a soldier put upon half pay, 
and not at all fit for great exploits. And yet, the 
little bread and water graciously dispensed from 
Royal bounty, keep the soul alive in famine, 
and cut off the occasion for distrust in that 
mercy and goodness which have followed me all 
the days of my life. May I but be counted 
worthy of this provision and succor unto the 
end! is all a poor unworthy creature can or 
dare to ask ; and if these be in boundless mercy 
granted, I am, and shali be, with the depriva- 
tion of every temporal good, thankfully content. 

It comforts ine to hear thee express thyself 
with so much genuine affection, concerning that 
beloved diseiple, our dear Christiana Hustler. 
Her sorrows have oft been concealed under a 
meek and pleasant countenance, and I trust the 
holy staff will be her support, now in her de- 
clining years. 

As to the accounts of your late Y. Meeting, 
except what I fult at the time it was held, I am 
left by all who have written me, saying, as thou 
dost, that there is expectation of my being fur- 
nished “by amore able hand.”’ Bat where is 
it? And yet, thou hast done more than any 
other, for which I am thy obliged friend. * * 

Thou wilt like to know that Mary Ridge- 
way and Jane Watson are now at New York, 
cross-plowing that field, after thy friends, Re- 
becea Wright and R. Jones. We visited all the 
families in that city, last Sixth month, together, 
on our return from L. Island, where we had at- 
tended that Y. M., and most of the meetings; 
and we returned home in as hot a spell of 
weather as I ever remember. But we were so 
brisk and lively that we walked about without 
our staves. 


After relating an accident to R. Wright, who» 
she says, “after having driven safely so many 
thousands of miles in Europe and America, 
separated from her dear Nathan, made out to 
overturn herself in a chaise, near her own home, 
and he with her, on horseback”—R. J. adds: 
“In our late partnership journey, thou wast fre- 
quen'ly the subject of our conversation, in that 
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love which many waters cannot quench ; and if 
thy Master should commission thee to this con- 
tinent, whilst these two Rebeccas are in the 
body, thou mayest be assured of a couple of 
affectionate and well wishing Friends, to hail 
thee into our field of arduous labour—the Master 
of which has dispensed unto us the penny, and 
commanded us to “ be content with our wages.” 
* * * My love is to thy beloved husband, 
who, I desire, may continue to believe, when 
the voice which formerly separated unto the 
Lord, Barnabas and Saul, is heard commanding 
the surrender of his second self to the Lord’s 
service, that his reward will also be in propor- 
tion to the acquiescence of his will to the divine 
call, wherever it may lead. With this desire, 
and with dear love, I conclude, thy poor little 
affectionate sister, R. Jones. 


She continued to board with J. Gordon till 
the year 1792, when having concluded to rent 
a house, she went to look at one which was to 
let in Brooke’s court. Calling at the adjoining 
house for the key, she found it to be occupied 
by a woman who had been her next neighbour 
in Drinker’s alley, but had fled with her husband, 
who was in the British interest, to Canada, 
during the revolutionary war. ‘Their exclama- 
tions of surprise and pleasure were mutual, and 
this decided R. J.’s choice of a residence. 

On the decease of William Mathews, his 
widow communicated to R. J., the following 
message, which was taken verbatim from his 
lips. She accordingly forwarded it to C. Hust- 
Jer, who had been associated with her and W. 
Mathews, in various journeys, to be used in her 
judgment, and especially to be communicated to 
young Friends, to whom W. M. had been 
“made more especially a minister’’—a list of 
some of whom she furnished. ‘The message is 
as follows : 

Afier a time of great weakness, he said—* I 
wish one of you, soon afler my change, to write 
to R. Jones and inform her of it, and request 
her to write to my friends in England, and re- 
member my very dear love to them. For to 
some of them | believe this language to be 
proper—‘In my bonds and afflictions have I 
begotten you in the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Several of them, he added, could tes- 
tify that he had been made instrumental in turn- 
ing them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of satan, to serve the living God :— 
that it was the Lord’s doings, and marvellous in 
his eyes. He also said that R. J. had been 
more with him than any other fellow-labourer 
in that land, and nearly united in the same exer- 
cises and afflictions, and that he trusted their 
labour had been productive of the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. ‘That his mind had for 
several days past been much and remarkably in 
Europe, and seemed to pass along through al- 
most all the meetings which he attended when 
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——_ 
there ; remembering how it was with him in 
most of them,—saying that he wanted R. J, to 
write, and communicate to “Friends there his 
affectionate regard, and that he had intended to 
write to her himself, but it now seemed too late.” 

To S. Rodman, of Nantucket, she writes, 
4th month Ist, 1792: The paper respecting 
the disuse of West India produce, has made 
many converts here. Although I have not yet 
wholly declined sugar, I do prefer that made 
from the maple, and have procured a keg from 
my friend Henry Drinker, which answers jj 
the purposes of the other, and is clear of the 
diabolical trade. 

At our spring meeting, dear Samuel Emlen 
and Sarah Harrison, were set at liberty, by cer. 
lificates, to visit England. May the good hand 
go with, bear up, and preserve them, through 
heights and depths, is my humble prayer.” 

To Joseph Williams she writes a few days 
subsequently, coinciding with his views respect- 
ing the disuse of West India produce, and avow- 
ing her preference for maple sugar. John Hoy- 
land, in a letter dated 4th month 17th, thus 
intimates the extension in England of a similar 
feeling. ‘I enclose a newspaper containing the 
debates upon Wm. Wilberforce’s motion for the 


abolition of the slave trade, if it be not too black 


to be read, also a late publication respecting 


sugar, supposed to be written by a Friend, upon 


which I desire thy sentiments. I don’t know 
whether I acknowledged the receipt of the dried 
peaches sent to us via Undercliffe:—we have 
had some tarts made of them, and find they re- 
But as 
Friends generally disuse sugar, pies seldom make 


their appearance, and are little in demand. It 


seems to be apprehended that those in that 


country who conceive themselves interested in 


the continuance of the slave trade, will yet have 
power to prevent an immediate and total abo- 
lition.”” 


R. J. to S. H. 
Philadelphia, 6th mo. 9th, 1792. 


My dear S. Hustler,—Thy truly acceptable 
epistle of the 17th of Second month, came duly 
by the ship Grange, and is now before me. [is 
contents are all interesting to me, as my love 
and friendship to and for your whole family re- 
main undiminished, and will, I trust, so long 
as I am capable of recollection, and with a 
sense of that mercy and goodness which were 
so signally around about the habitation of my 
endeared comparion, thy worthy mother, who 
is a sweet and lively epistle, written upon the 
table of my heart, which I trust will never be 
obliterated, whatever we may each of us have to 
pass through, of an afflictive nature. Salute her 
for me; tell her 1 was sure from my feelings, 
great part of the winter and spring, that she was 
in a poor way, and if I was within a few days 
ride of your house, poorly as I have often been 
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myself, [ should have visited, and helped thee 
to nurse and cherish her. A widely extended 
deep is now between usas to the outward! What 
a favour it is, that we can in spirit visit and sa- 
lute each other, and as I have done this morning, 
say, “ Be of good cheer, He that hath called us 
is faithful—He hath promised to be with his 
own to the end of the world!” 

I have frequent conversation with my near 
neighbour, S. Smith ; that S. S. thou thinks so 
much resembles poor me, though by the by J 
don’t think so, or else I might be proud. We 
often talk about you, and his account of thee 
and some others, is what comforts me, and, in 
some degree, answers my expectations. I want 
to write to B. S.; she has noticed me more in 
this line than any one of that house ; my love to 
them all. I am sorry to learn that dear E. is so 
declining, but she having been “ diligent in busi- 
ness,’ whilst able, will now reap the consola- 
tion derived from a sense of having, with great 
“fervency of spirit, served the Lord ;”’ which I 
trust is also thy beloved mother’s enriching ex- 
perience in times of weakness and bodily pain. 
May we all have an eye to the blessed recom- 
pense of reward! and not cast away our confi- 
dence in the sure arm of divine support in times 
of dejection and discouragement, which are 
often my attendants, but “ continue steadfast and 
immovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord ”—that when called upon to render up our 
accounts, we may stand acquitted in His holy 
sight, as was the poor woman, concerning whom 
her Lord and master said, “ Let her alone, she 
hath done what she could.” 

Say for me, to thy brother William, that as the 
eldest son of the family, I much desire his steady 
example may tend to dear John’s preservation, 
and that they together may grow up in their 
youth, “plants of renown,”’ to the praise of the 
great and good husbandman, who having in a 
peculiar manner watched over, cared for, and 
many ways blessed you in basket and in store, 
will most assuredly demand the conspicuous 
fruits of humility, gratitude and fear before Him ; 
and which, if happily found with the widow and 
fatherless, they may with holy confidence look 
up in future trials and difficulties, and availingly 
ery, Abba Father, for “in Him the fatherless 
find mercy.” 

And now in the fresh flowing of that pure 
spring, which was often encouragingly witnessed 
to arise for our mutual strength and consolation, 
when we were together, do I salute thee, dear 
child, desiring the Almighty Father, friend and 
helper of His people, may keep and preserve us 
among His own sheep, and finally own us as 
His, when done with time.” 


(To be continued.) 





_ He that wishes to correct the errors of others, 
in Opinions or practice, should be c:reful first to 
get his own hands clean. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


SISMONDI. 


About the year 1790, a young man, then in his 
19:h year, was pursuing his laborious calling at 
the desk of an eminent mercantile firm in Lyons. 
No one of the numerous clerks of that extensive 
house was more assiduous in his labours—no 
one brought to his task greater intelligence, or 
more successfully used the opportunities which 
it offered for the acquisition of practical know- 
ledge. Yet, to no one was the occupation more 
distasteful, than to the young clerk who, tracing 
his descent through a long line of noble ancestors, 
was probably the first of his family whom neces- 
sity had driven to seek the emoluments of trade. 
The world profited by his reluctant labours. 
The French Revolution found the young Sis- 
mondi thus engaged, and the frantic violence of 
the republicans of Lyons first tanght him the 
danger of too hastily carrying into execution the 
notions of political liberty by which he had been 
captivated. ‘The future Historian of Italy and 
France, learned in the school of adversity those 
lessons of moderation and true philanthropy, 
which it was the business of his life to teach. 
Driven from Lyons and from commercial pur- 
suits at the age of 19, literature became his pro- 
fession, and to this oceupation he brought all 
the energies of a mind trained for a time in an 
uncongenial school, but prepared for the laborious 
pursuit of learning, alike by his tastes and his 
habits of application. Sismondi’s great histori- 
cal works have not, we believe, been rendered 
into our language, and perhaps they are too 
voluminous to obtain a great many readers in 
this busy community. Would that we could 
persuade some of our young friends, to devote 
the hours which are too likely to be spent among 
the light and chaffy literature of the day, or the 
scarcely less dissipating discussion of ordinary 
topics, to the pages of this delightful historian. 
His easy, flowing style, and the purity of his 
diction, render his French quite intelligible to one 
who has made no great proficiency in that lan- 
guage; while the variety of incident, the romance 
of the subject, and the elevated tone of feeling 
and sentiment which characterizes all his writings, 
give to his “Italian Republics” a charm which 
will be irresistible to those who have mastered a 
few of his early volumes. It is of the man, 
however, that we propose now to speak.* 

Charles Simonde de Sismondi’s ancestors 
were among the noble families of Pisa when it 
stood foremost among the republics of Italy. 
Driven hence when liberty was lost to Pisa, they 
settled in France, again to be driven forth by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. At Chate- 
laine, near the gates of Geneva, Sismondi was 


* For the facts stated in this article, we are indebted 
to a very interesting paper on ‘ The life and opinions 
of Sismondi,” in the 138th number of The North 
Americin Review. 
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born in 1773. His father, the friend of Necker, 
had invested his property in the French funds, 
while that distinguished financier was at the head 
of the ‘Treasury; the revolution deprived him of 
a large part of his means, and his fortune was 
still further impaired by the fines and imprison- 
ment to which he was subjected when the Jaco- 


their slopes, cheerful alleys of vines, pale olive 
bins triumphed at Geneva. When the e 
| 


woods, groves of orange and citron trees ; |ast| 
even the summits of the mountains crowned 
with forests of chestnuts, and ornamented with 
villages, filled him with admiration. He did not 
hesitate fixing his family in this beautiful, indus. 
trious abode. He found in a little valley called 
‘Val Chiusa’ a country house in an enchantin 
position, standing half way down the southern 
slope of the hill, whence the eye wanders 
over the plains of Pescia, whose towers and 
steeples are outlined on the verdure of the Oppo- 
site hill. It was in this agreeable abode, that 
Sismondi, settled with his family, gave himself 
up to the care of its cultivation, and to the plea. 
sures of deep study.” 

It was in 1795 that they took possession of 


Sismondi abandoned the cuunting-house at Ly- 
ons, he found his father, mother and sister pre- 
paring for flight to England, the last refuge from 
political, as it had been from religious persecu- 
tion. Occupying a retired residence suited to 
their restricted means, the ever active mind of 
the future historian applied itself to the study of 
the laws and literature, institutions and agricul- 
ture of England; and here again adverse cireum- 
stances were made to contribute to the success | their new home. The father soon wearied of 
of his subsequent labours. Deeply impressed | the quiet of their secluded valley, and returned 
with the features of English law by which those | to Geneva, leaving the charge of the farm and 
rights were secured to her people, which in revo-| the pleasing duty of watching over his beloved 
lutionary France were loudly advocated, but; mother and sister to the young student. With 
recklessly violated by the demagogues who suc- | native kindness of heart, and the habit of acquir- 
cessively raised themselves to power, his dis-| ing knowledge in whatever situation he might be 
eriminating and philanthropic mind was pained | placed, Sismondi soon interested himself in the 
by the poverty of the lower, and the extravagant | happiness and pursuits of the ‘I'uscan peasantry. 
wealth of the upper classes of society. ‘To main-| He noticed their household arrangements, ob. 
tain the supremacy of law, and to elevate the | served the management of their vineyards and 
poor, became the aim of all his future labours. | farms, and joined their harvest and vintage 
But his mother, that admirable parent to whom | feasts. His mother, renouncing some of her 
he owed the domestic training to which he ever | aristocratical notions, soon learued to share her 
attributed his success, and whose maternal kind-| son’s delight in these ruralenjoyments. A ‘T'rea- 
ness he repaid with an assiduity of tenderness | tise on the Agriculture of ‘Tuscany was the first 
which teased but with her life, pined for her be-| fruit of his observations. His mind teemed 
loved Switzerland. One year after their arrival, | with literary projects, and he was pursuing with 
they left England; but Geneva was not yet to| great ardour his historical studies, when political 
afford a resting place for the wisest and best of! persecution again interposed to withdraw him 
her citizens. Scareely had they again occupied | from his inoffensive and useful occupations. The 
their ancient home, when an intimate friend, a| Austrians and the French alternately became 
venerable magistrate of the republic, was dragged | masters of Tuscany; the moderation of his po- 
from its shelter, notwitlistanding the courageous | litical views did not permit him to sympathise 
efforts of young Sismondi to prevent it, and) with either, and made him the victim of the 
cruelly murdered. The home of many years! jealousy of both. A year had scarcely passed 
and the birth place of their children, had no longer | before he was imprisoned, without charge of 
any charms for the exiles, and parting with the | crime, but simply on account of supposed 
delightful residence, which the family ever after | opinions. The violence of neither party affect- 
called their “Paradise Lost,” they sought a re- | ed his calm judgment on political questions, and 
fuge in Italy, from which their ancestors had | he continued to argue with equal earnestness 
once been rudely ejected. Young Sismondi| against universal suffrage on one hand, and un- 
was required to select the spot which was to be | limited monarchy on the other. ‘The confine- 
purchased for the future residence of the family,| ment was hard to bear for one who so keenly 
and for this purpose traversed on foot many of | enjoyed rural pleasures, and the more so that he 
the charming valleys which lie among the Ap-| was for a time deprived of the means of writing. 
penines, ‘The rich territory of Pescia, between | But his greatest concern was for his mother, 
Florence and Lucca, “ attracted his attention by | whose grief for his repeated imprisonments was 


the beauty and variety of its cultivation, Its| undermining her health. All his efforts were 


. ° . ° } ‘ . * + 
verdant plain watered with astonishing art, cut directed to console her; the prison was visible 


into almost equalized fields, covered with corn’ from his sister’s house, and by signs, by his 
or cultivated as meadow lands, gardens, orchards, | voice, by notes written on paper and with pencils, 
all bordered with poplars, intertwined with the | secretly conveyed to him, he endeavored to cheer 
branches of the vines ; its hills formed in stages, | her. « Love me,” he says in one of them, “do 
where the ground kept up by walls of trees and | not afflict yourself; when I converse with you 
grass, displayed, according to the exposure of! and when I read, I feel myself really out of 
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rison.”” ‘ You do not know,” he again writes, 
«the history of one of your English notes, found 
when they took away my pens and ink, and 
carried to the commandant; then to the vicar; 
who each did his utmost to find some learned 
philologist who could explain it; at last an Abbe 
presented himself, but in vain had he recourse to 
the dictionary; understanding nothing of this 
conjuring book, he ended by declaring himself 
too orthodox to decypher the writing of a woman. 
Then they sent to Pistoria; the gentlemen trans- 
lators could not understand how writing in 
English could only be about my dinner and 
supper—in short, they understood nothing about 
it, because they wished to understand too much.” 
Again he says, “ Do not blaspheme philosophy, 
for she is gentle and consoling, and religion still 
more so.”” 

At length his persecutors wearied of their ef- 
forts to annoy one who only opposed them by 
sound argument and a vast stock of information. 
After 1797 he seems to have been permitted to 
pursue his studies without further molestation. 
Faithful to his native instincts, all his efforts 
were directed to the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge which should promote the 
welfare of mankind. “He was,’’ says his re- 
viewer, “no dreamer, no mere enthusiast, though 
he retained to the last the generous sympathies, 
the quick and warm-hearted benevolence which 
were first developed in the political fancies of his 
boyhood; he was constantly in search of the 
means of eradicating vice and misery from the 
community, and of providing for the comfort and 
independence, the general well-being of all classes 
in society ; the spirit of a comprehensive and 
judicious philanthropy is the characteristic fea- 
ture of all his writings, and gives them an inte- 
rest far beyond that of the subjects of which 
they respectively treat,”’ } 


[To be continued. } 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE CHURCH OF ROME AND 
PROTESTANTISM. 


In a late number of the Review,* was given 
an extract from Macaulay’s then unpublished 
History of England, which, it was said, would 
embrace a period from the accession of James 
the Second down to a time within the memory 
of men still living. The richly earned celebrity 
of the author in those walks of literature—so fas- 
cinating to all who have entered them—naturally 
raised high expectations in the public mind; and 
the new work was anticipated with an earnest- 
ness which we have rarely witnessed in refer- 
ence to a plain historical narrative. 

Without having found leisure to go through: 
the first volume, lately issued from the press, the 
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* See p. 185, current volume. 



















writer is prepared to say that the admirer of 
Macaulay’s Essays, will searcely fail to be 

pleased with this work. Weare at once struck 

with the complete mastery of the subject, which 
our author succeeds in making us believe he 
brings to his task. It is evident, also, that this 
familiarity is by no means the result solely of 
extensive reading and research; these have been 
vastly aided by the deep philosophical reflection 
which has been pursued in the closet. A seem 

ing impartiality runs through the book, that does 
much to win our confidence ; and while we may 
be disposed to retain our long settled opinions 
upon particular points, it is laid down with an 
acknowledgment—not only that there are cer- 
tainly two sides to many questions—but that it 
may be well to re-examine some of them more 
carefully, and with less bias. ‘Though essen- 
tially a Aistury, as it purports to be, yet it re- 
minds you of a chain of logical deductions, link 
delightfully connected with link, so that you 
almost fancy you can discern the end without 
any more of the historian’s aid. In no work 
that is recollected, has been more aptly illus- 
trated the remark of Lord Bacon, that “ History 
is philosophy teaching by example.” 


I took up my pen merely for the purpose of 


offering an extract on the subjects indicated at 
the head of this article, which I think may pro- 
perly find a place in the Review. 


“From the time when the barbarians overran 


the Western Empire to the time of the revival 
of letters, the influence of the Church of Rome 


had been generally favourable to science, to 


civilization, and to good government; but during 


the last three centuries, to stunt the growth of the 
human mind has been her chief object. ‘Through- 
out Christendom, whatever advance has been 
made in knowledge, in freedom, in wealth, and 
in the arts of life, has been made in spite of her, 
and has every where been in inverse proportion 
to her power. The loveliest and most fertile 
provinces of Europe have, under her rule, been 
sunk in poverty, in political servitude, and in 
intellectual torpor, while Protestant countries, 
once proverbial for sterility and barbarism, have 
been turned by skill and industry into gardens, 
and can boast of a long list of heroes and states- 
men, philosophers and poets. Whoever, know- 
ing what Italy and Scotland naturally are, and 
what, four hundred years ago, they actually 
were, shall now compare the country round 
Rome with the country round Edinburgh, will 
be able to form some judgment as to the ten- 
deney of papal domination. The descent of 


Spain, once the first among monarchies, to the 
lowest depths of degradation; the elevation of 
Holland, in spite of many natural disadvantages, 
to a position such as no commonwealth so small 
has ever reached, teach the same lesson. Who- 
ever passes in Germany from a Roman Catholic 
to a Protestant principality, in Switzerland from 
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a Roman Catholic to a Protestant canton, in 
Ireland from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant 
county, finds that he has passed from a lower to 
a higher grade of civilization. On the other side 
of the Atlantic the same law prevails. ‘The 
Protestants of the United States have left far 
behind them the Roman Catholics of Mexico, 
Peru, and Brazil. ‘The Roman Catholics of 
Lower Canada remain inert, while the whole 
continent round them is in a ferment with Pro- 
testant activity and enterprise. The French 
have doubtless shown an energy and an intelli- 
gence which, even when misdirected, have justly 
entitled them to be called a great people. But 
this apparent exception, when examined, will be 
found to confirm the rule; for in no country 
that is called Roman Catholic has the Roman 
Catholic Church, during several generations, 
possessed so little authority as in France.”’ 


The writer would not by any means indicate 
an approval of that kind of sectarianism, which, 
while it contracts the heart, dries up the sources 
of Christian charity. The view he takes of the 
facts of the case, does not allow him to appre- 
hend that these statements of Macaulay are ob- 
noxious to this charge. It is a remarkable cha- 
racteristic of the Christian religion, that it ex- 
pands the heart, mellows the affections, and 
in all its aspirations breathes good will toward 
men. That the Roman Catholic department of 
the Christian church should, in some instances, 
have retarded civilization, rather than have ac- 
celerated its progress, is an evidence of the abuse 
of power, not of the inefficacy of those genuine 
principles which it seems to have failed to 
comprehend ; or having comprehended, to have 
practically observed. Wherever the doctrines 
of Christianty in all their beneficence, have been 
thus observed, there we find society in the high- 
est state of civilization, and the human intellect 
manifesting its broadest developments. 

T. U. 


P. S.—Since the above article was in type, 
the writer has glanced his eye over what Macau- 
lay has said of William Penn, on page 469, and 
two or three others which follow it; and also 
on pages 606 and 607. Flagrant injustice, we 
are satisfied, is done to the character of this 
great man. Had our author judged him with 
that impartiality, which, in many instances 
strikes the reader so favourably, and with 
a tithe of that charity, which Penn so uniformly 
extended to others, he would not have dared to 
throw out, as he has done, his illiberal insinua- 
tions. More especially, do we find fault with 
him in this matter, because he gives us very 
little or no clue by direct quotations from his au- 
thorities—where, indeed, he refers to any au- 
thorities at all—by which we might determine 
how far the truth was misrepresented. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


PRIDE OF SCIENCF. 


At the close of the Eighteenth Exhibition of 
the Franklin Institute, held in the Museum Build. 
ings, in Philadelphia, in the Tenth month last, 
our fellow citizen, Joseph R. Ingersoll, one of our 
Representatives to Congress, delivered an ad. 
dress, very well adapted to the occasion, which, 
while it would urge on the adventurous aspirant 
to eminence in his vocation, also inculcates the 
vitally important consideration, that both indivi- 
dual and national greatness, to be real and sub- 
stantial, must be based upon that wisdom which 
laid the foundation of the earth, and ascribes al] 
its attainments to the universal source of light, 
life and knowledge. It is a humiliating reflec- 
tion, yet, nevertheless a sound one, that we are 
never wiser than when we have “ learned that 
we are unlearned,”’ and have embraced the con- 
viction that we know nothing as we ought to 
know. 

The address alluded to, is published in the 
Journal of the Institute for this month, and the 
extracts below are taken from it. Z. 


“Enterprise is the distinguishing property of 
our countrymen. The indulgence of it is as 
diversified as the faculties or the desires of men. 
Some pursue the game of the great deep, and 
bring home from the bosom of distant seas their 
hard earned spoils. Others seek the forest, and 
delight to act the pioneers to civilization among 
the perils of Indian warfare and uncultivated 
wilds. Many hold the plough, and enjoy the 
luxuries of agriculture. Not a few chain their 
adventurous spirits to the anvil, the lathe, the 
crucible, the furnace and the loom, and breathe 
an atmosphere of labour, surrounded by almost 
untasted refinements that are supposed to belong 
especially to city life. But all are active, and 
numbers are keenly alive to the resources within 
their reach. More anxious and active spirits 
probably breathe here than in any other part of 
the world. Restless and almost countless num- 
bers vie with each other in struggling for dis- 
tinction in some new discovery or untried ex- 
ploit. A disposition so marked as belonging to 
ourselves, would seem to be derived from the 
adventurous character of that bold mariner who 
dared to explore distant seas, and brought Euro- 
pean experience and civilization to these un- 
known shores. The destiny of nations has 
often been stamped by the tendencies of their 
founders. Rome did not more completely justify 
her warlike inheritance in her long annals of 
conquest and renown, than these republics their 
ancestry in Columbus in the daring pursuit of 
new discoveries which distinguish their sons. 

* * * * We talk of the pride of science. 
But science manifests wisdom and foreshadows 
success, when it assumes its humblest attitudes. 
To learn that we are unlearned, to see and ap- 
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epee reimetccicteeneon 
preciate the great extent of power thatsurrounds | be, and it will be ours for ever. What an 


us, to feel 
in humble a 
of its lofty sp : . 
it our own, are genuine marks of merit, and just 


how much of it is unattainable, and | awful being, then, is a child,—what futurities 


to try to reach the lowest limits are wrapped up in it, when lying unconscious 
ere, and make a little segment of | of its great destiny : what a charge is committed 


to parents, what a responsibility lies upon them ! 


aspirings of devout ambition. Science is nothing | They are God’s delegates ; what shall be the 


more nor less than a knowledge of the works of 
nature, and the mode of making some of them 
available to purposes of human life. A develop- 
ment of her seeming mysteries is the utmost aim 
and end of scientific investigations the most pro- 
found. Philosophy in its abstruse and success- 
ful labours, can at least only hope to become ac- 
quainted with, and set in motion, the operation 
of her simple laws. The earliest and the latest 
lesson in the ample book of science, is inscribed 
by the finger of Nature. Her merest elements 
are full of wisdom: her sublimest efforts are 
not without simplicity. The inspiration of the 
brightest intellects, has been traced to what may 
be regarded as some of the most humble of her 
agencies. If a swallow’s nest taught, according 
to the ancient_architect, the art of thatching roofs 
with sprigs and loam; if a stagnant pool fur- 
nished philosophy with the elements of artificial 
light; if the wet string of a kite unfolded the 
phenomena of electricity; and if fruit falling 
from a tree demonstrated the agency which 
keeps in place and motion the universe,—what 
undiscovered secret may not yet reward a watch- 
ful scrutiny of Nature’s familiar works? If 
minds partaking so largely of celestial mould 
were thus inspired, more limited intelligences 
may be content to bow their heads, and derive 
instruction from the same unerring sources. 
Words wiser than the examples of philosophy 
refer us, if we would be also wise, to the 
lowly example of the humblest creeping thing, 
that having “no guide, governor or ruler,” 
“ prepareth her meat in the summer, and gather- 
eth her food in harvest.” Yet wisdom when 
even thus humbly taught, as we learn from the 
same inspired teacher, is “ more precious than 
pearls: all things that thou canst desire are not 
to be compared to it,’”’"—for “by wisdom is laid 
the foundation of the earth.”’ 





IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 


eternal condition of that immortal creature, is 
placed in a great measure in their hands. It 
has begun to exist,—it can never cease to be ; 
it has in it the fearful seeds of sin; it must 
receive the wages of sin—death. What then 
isto be done in the intermediate space of time 
which is granted? All for good, or for evil ; 
for everlasting life, or everlasting death. 





THE NEW ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The following appears to be one of the most 
wonderful discoveries of the present age : 

On Monday evening, the 30th of October, we 
visited the Hanover-square Concert Room to 
behold this new light; and certainly were 
amazed at this additional triumph of science. On 
entering the large room, we found it illuminated 
by a diffusive white light that showed to per- 
fection the pictures on the ceiling, and also some 
which had been placed in the room to prove the 
intensity and power of the new light. This 
test, a severe one, was perfectly satisfactory, for 
the grays and yellows were plainly perceptible, 
as also the flesh tints. A company comprising 
scientific men of eminence, ps 5 directors of ga 
companies, the proprietors of patents relatim 
to lights of every kind, and a multitude” 
highly intelligent and respectable persons, had 
largely assembled. Mr. Straite and Mr. Petrie, 
the discoverers and patentees, were on the 
platform answering the eager questions of the 
scientific men; and after a short interval, Mr. 
Straite gave a brief outline of the most promi- 
nent characteristics of the new discovery, which 
was eagerly listened to, and frequently elicited 
bursts of genuine admiration. He stated that 
the problem of rendering the electric light per- 
manent, self-regulating, and economical had 
been accomplished. Its advantages were, that 
not being combustible, it was harmless. That 





being without heat, it was not injurious to the 
eyes or the other senses. That it could be con- 
veyed by wires as neatly as bell wires. It was 
economical, for the light of a hundred wax 
lights could be furnished for a penny an hour. 
The outer shade being removed, an elegant glass 
vase, about two feet in height, and six inches in 
diameter, of an arched shape, and on a metal 
plate, so that no air was admitted, was exposed 
to view. Wire conveying the fluid, was all 
that was to be seen, and the light was turned 
on and off by Mr. Petrie, and the transition 


CHILDREN. 


It is essential to bear in mind, that every 
thing we do has on it the stamp of eternity; 
that nothing is done, and then obliterated, and 
that of every past thing, we shall hear again. 
That life does not consist in patches of being, 
in some strange way forming one whole, but in 
one continued series of acts, and thoughts, and 
feelings, each mysteriously linked into, and con- 
nected with the other, and altogether forming 
that which we call human life, and which is, 





in fact, but the beginning of our eternity. It 
is ours still, whatever, and wherever, we may 








seemed from day to night, although there were 
several chandeliers alight in the room. The 
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delicate human hand thus controlling the fierce | large circle of relatives and friends to mourn his 
and most appalling power that manifests itself | loss. He was sensible to near the close, and en. 
in the tropical storm, struck all present, and an ome his ene ey en aempeame and 
involuntary burst of admiration manifested the | P@'ence: 4e expressed great tManktlulness that 
ieunet ariel inteoent with which this seshablem his life was spared, if but for afew days; and at 


. , . another time. under a sweet feeling of resignation 
triumph of human skill and science was appre-| said he hoped this dispessation of Divine Provi. 


ciated. Mr. Straite declared his intention of | dence would be sanctified to us all. We are com- 
shortly giving a series of lectures on the subject. | forted in believing, that through the mercy of God 
After answering numerous questions, the com-| Christ Jesus, his redeemed spirit is forever at 
pany separated, certainly impressed with amaze- | '®*: 

ment atthe discovery and admiration of the , In this city, on Third day, the 16th inst. 
gentlemanly and modest bearing of the discover- | Mantua Suir, aged 67 years, a member of the 
ers.—Jerrold’s Paper. Northern District Monthly Meeting. 











Communicated for Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. A LETTER TO LITTLE CHILDREN. 





NT ‘* Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, 
‘PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 27, 1849. and know my thonghts: And see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 


’ lasting.” —Ps. cxxxix, v. 23, 24. 
Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Yonge street, 


on the 28th of last month, Bensamin Copy, to] Dear Children,— When I see you in the nur- 
Susan, daughter of Elias Rogers; both of Yonge | sery, in the cottage, or in the school-room, or 
Street Monthly Meeting, Canada West. when I sit at home and fancy you at work or 


, At Friends’ Meeting, New Hope, Greene play, which I very often do, I think how pleas- 
County, Tennessee, on the 27th ult., Epmunp | 2nt it would be if we could talk together, for I 
Puts, of Northampton County, N. C., to Mary | love you much, and there are many things that 
J., daughter of Jesse Ellis, of the former place. I should like to say to you, and little stories that 
I could tell you; but as this cannot be, I am 


going to write you a letter, and put it in a book, 
Dirp,—On the 3d of Tenth month last, at Hud-| ong | hope you will be able to read it and un- 
son, Walworth county, Wisconsin, Eunice, wife of d di d th a Radulen » 
Isaac Lyon, a member of Vermillion Monthly ay a eee ares ee yee 
Meeting, Indiana. It was long her care to dis- | t0 go into some place alone, and think upon the 
charge with fidelity the duties of wife and mother, | words as you read them. 
exercising an pore and watchful care over her| I knew a little girl who wished to be good, 
family ; making many sacrifices of time and sub-| and liked to go alone, and take her book out of 


stance, that evinced her attachment to the doc-| her pocket and read; sometimes it was the tes- 
trines and testimonies of our Religious Society. 


Her death is a sore bereavement to her husband, ome a te mn er ie ae es 
family and friends; yet they sorrow not as those eh a See ey Cae ee Wenee e 
without hope, for through faith in her dear Re-| things that he did when he was on the earth ; 
deemer, she was enabled calmly to bear a pro-| how he made the blind to see, and the deaf to 
tracted illness, and rejoice in the bags of an admis- | hear, and the lame to walk. The Bible is the 
sion into the mansions of rest. best of books. Sometimes she would read a 
, On the 11th of Eleventh month last, at | Story of a good little boy or girl, and very often 
Yonge Street, Canada West, Cuares, son of Na- | Stop to think whether she were as good as they, 
thaniel and Martha Pearson, lacking a few days of | and to desire to be so. We should very often 
ry 14 years old. This dear youth came to his | go alone, and talk with our own hearts, and look 


end by falling from a loaded wagon, which passed | into them to see how far we are doing the things 
over his Ca aeneS immediate death. He | that we know to be right. Even very young 
was of an amiable disposition, and endeared to a|_,. ie heii “ff 
large circle of relatives and friends. children can tell what is right and what is wrong ; 


: : now do you know who itis that shews you 
, In Vassalboro, Maine, on First day eve- 


a . what is right or what is wrong? itis the dear 
ing ihe alo levi mth let Pevee M.|Svur gis hly Spe He know en 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 46th year of when we are good that a be happy, anc’ so 
his age. The circumstances attending the decease | he has put his holy Spirit into our hearts to | 
of this dear friend, render it peculiarly distressing. shew us what is right, and what is wrong, and 
His death was occasioned by injuries received by | to help us to do right and keep us from doing 
the falling of a part of the frame of a building | wrong; then how thankful we should be to this 


which he was assisting to raise, on Second day, the | dear Saviour, who lives in heaven, that happy 
6th, preceding his dissolution. In the strength of 


his manhood, and in the midst of his usefulness as = os “ ms nave - oe eae 
a beloved citizen and member of society, he was | “+, "0W Very much we oug yrnder A [ 

suddenly taken away, leaving a widow and five | '0 his voice, when he speaks in the secret of our 
young children, to whom he was unusually en- | hearts; but we cannot hear him speak unless we 
deared, as a kind husband and tender father, and a | are very still, and this makes me ask you to go 
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alone many times in the day to wait on the Lord 
and to ask yourselves such questions as these,— 
Have I been cross or unkind? Do I always 
speak the truth? Am I a dutiful child to my 
father and mother, and to all who have the care 
of me? Dol love my God, and try at all times 
to please him! Perhaps you have sometimes 
asked yourselves such questions and resolved to 
be good, and soon forgotten all about it; this is 
because you do not keep the Lord in your 
thoughts, and pray to him to Le preserved from 
evil. We are all by nature prone to evil, and 
liable to be led astray by Satan, and had not the 
dear Saviour died for us, and did he not now by 
his holy Spirit teach and help us, we must all 
be miserable here and hereafter. 

Now I will tell you something about Hum- 
phrey Smith, who lived many years ago. His 
father was a poor man, and when Humphrey 
was only ten years old, he trusted him to go to 
market to sell things, and he was very careful to 
ask the right price and bring home the money. 
When any naughty boys struck him, he would 
never strike them again. After he became a 
man, he wrote down some of the feelings that 
he had when he was a little child. He says, 
“The love of God was exceeding prevalent 
upon my little tender heart; and I would often 
pray to God; even earnestly did I pray with 
tears, and my heart was opened with his love. 
I would also sometimes make my complaint to 
him in secret upon my knees, when I could get 
into such a place that none could see me, nor 
come to know it: and sometimes as I went along 
the way, when it came into my heart, then would 
I even beg and ery with many tears, and had 
boldness towards God as towards a familiar 
friend, though much in submission and fear, as 
one unworthy because I had sinned against him. 
Sometimes the love of God would break through 
me, and his word would make my heart soft, 
and I felt the same then which now is my life ; 
for now I know, that those that wait on the Lord 
renew their strength.” 

And now, dear children, farewell. May He 
who gathers the lambs in his arms and carries 
them in his bosom, be with you, and bless you 
here and for ever—Amen. 





TOCKOA AND TALLULAH FALLS IN GEORGIA, 
HABERSHAM COUNTY, 


Those only who have visited and contemplated 
this interesting section of our country, can justly 
appreciate the beauty and magnificence, and the 
wildness and sublimity of the natural scenery 
around the southern termination of the Blue 
Ridge. There are many rich scenes, whose 
unknown and heretofore unfrequented recesses 
have never yet been described, along the west- 
ern and mountainous border of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. 

Tockoa Fall is in a small creek of the same 
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name, just before it runs into the Tugaloo, one 
hundred and fifty miles north-west from Augusta, 
The perpendicular fall is one hundred and eighty 
six feet. tis surrounded by no wild scenery. 
The rivulet, disturbed by no rapids, moves with 
a gentle current, and drops without warning into 
a beautiful basin below, expanding into fine rain 
before it reaches the bottom; the breeze which 
always plays there spreads a thick spray around, 
and ornaments the falling water, the rock and 
the shrubbery with rainbows. A carriage road 
is within a stone’s throw of the falls, and a party 
can ride to the base and to the summit of the 
precipice. ‘The ‘Tockoa produces a sensation 
rather of the beautiful than the sublime; it 
pleases, but does not terrify ; it satisfies, but does 
not overwhelm the expectation. It is a fine pre- 
paration for the scenery which awaits the traveller 
sixteen miles to the northward. 

The rapids of Tallulah are in Georgia, in 
Habersham county, ten miles above the union of 
the Tallulah and Chataoga river, which form 
the Tugaloo, five miles from South Carolina, and 
about twenty miles from the line of North Cero- 
lina. The river, which is forty yards wide above 
the rapids, is forced, for a mile and a fourth, 
through a range of mountains into a channel 
scarcely twenty foot broad. ‘The mountain re- 
ceives the water into a broad basin, surrounded 
by solid rock one hundred feet in height. Here 
the stream pauses in anticipation of the gulf be- 
low; then rushes down a cataract forty feet, 
then hurrying through a narrow winding pas- 
sage, dashing from side to side against the preci- 
pice, and repeatedly turning at right angles, is 
precipitated one hundred feet, and in a moment 
after, fifty feet nfore, and then, making many 
short turns, it rushes down three or four falls of 
twenty and ten feet. ‘The sum of the fall in the 
distance of a mile is estimated at three hundred 
and fifty feet. 

The rapids, however splendid, apart from the 
sublimity with which they are surrounded, are 
only an appendage to the stupendous banks of 
solid rock descending almost perpendicular to 
the water on both sides of the river, and varying 
in the distance of a mile, from seven hundred to 
one thousand feet in height, so that the stream 
literally passes in that distance through the 
moumiains, or rather through the high lands that 
connect two mountains. ‘The visiter approaching 
from the west, finds an easy descent for the last 
mile, and drives his carriage to the very edge of 
the gulf. No unusual appearances of pointed 
rocks or broken lands admonish him that the 
rapids are near, till suddenly he sees the open- 
ing abyss. He advances cautiously from tree 
to tree, till he looks down upon the water. 
Instantly his mind surrenders itself to the over- 
whelming sensation of awe and amazement. 
Some visiters, hurrying down to the brink with- 
out giving the mind time to collect itself, ex- 
perience dizziness and faintness, and are com- 
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pelled to crawl back. Here are no artificial 
embellishments. The scenery wears the artless 
robe of nature’s wildness. The romantic va- 
riety, magnificence, and sublimity of Jehovah's 
works are untouched by human hands. The 
rapids are in the bosom of a forest. 

In front of the spectator, the perpendicular 
face of the rock on the opposite shore presents 
a variety of figures and colours, brown, white, 
azure, and purple, overhanging, receding, angu- 
lar, and square surfaces; figures in bas-relief, 
ornamented with shrubbery ; small rivulets fall- 
ing in graceful cascades down the precipice ; the 
opening abyss lined with massive rock; the 
foaming, roaring water at the bottom, encircled 
by rainbows, are all seen at one view. ‘The 
scenery does not lose its power by long and 
minute examination; the writer lingered about 
the rapids three days, and the effect was rather 
heightened by new discoveries than weakened 
by familiarity. 

The most magnificent general view is from a 
part of the precipice which projects over the 
abyss twenty feet, and which is gained by a 
descent of fifteen feet. This is half way between 
the commencement and the termination of the 
rapids, near the highest part of the mountain 
through which they pass, not less than one 
thousand feet above the water, and affords the 
best view of the second and third falls, one of 
which is almost under the projection. The 
rock-house, formerly the entrance of the Indian’s 
paradise, but now the eagle’s habitation, is seen; 
the earth in front and on either hand, opens wide 
and deep ; under itis seen and heard the pouring 
and dashing of the cataracts. 

The rock-house is an entrance, apparently ten 
feet square, leading into the perpendicular face 
of the rock, too far down the side to be accessi- 
ble. We were informed by the guide of an In- 
dian tradition, that this is the door of paradise. 
They had frequently traced their lost compan- 
ions to this spot, and could never hear of them 
again; since which no Indian has been known 
to hunt near the rapids of Tallulah. At present 
the less superstitious eagle finds there-a, safe re- 
treat to rear her young. 

There are three places of descent to the bed 
of the river; two of these meet at the same 
place, and the other leads to the bottom of the 
uppet fall. ‘The other falls have been approached 
very seldom, and only by fording up the stream. 
Both descents cannot easily be performed the 
same day; the upper one to the fall is the 
most interesting. ‘To look out at the opening of 
this deep gulf pays the excessive fatigue of the 
lower descent, but the view from several posi- 
tions above, produces the most enchanting effect 
of grandeur and sublimity. 

The best judges, however, unanimously ex- 
press a preference for the rapids of Tallulah. 
As at the Table Mountain, so also two days at 
least should be devoted to the rapids. 
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Tallulah. 
hundred and eighty feet, and the effect is emi. 
nently interesting —V. American Tourist. 


REVIEW. 


Mud Creek Fall is twenty five miles north of 
The whole fall of the cataract is two 





Communicated to the Living Age, by a Lady in Paris. 
EARLY RISING AND INDUSTRY OF BIRDs. 


The zeal and perseverance with which some 


persons devote themselves to the economy 
of nature, to the developments of science, the 
obervance of animal life especially, either in its 
structured forms or its habits, prove that there is 
something perfectly unselfish in human nature; 
a love of truth for its own sake, absolutely disin- 
terested. 


One of my friends in Paris has an acquain- 


tance, remarkable for the simplicity of his man- 
ners and the kindness of his disposition, who, like 
Alexander Wilson and Audubon, delights him- 
self in the history and the habits of the feathered 
race. M. Dureau de la Malle is not adventurous 
like our American ornithologists. 
sometimes employed himself with satisfaction 
upon a few square feet of grass ground, to study 
the varieties of its vegetable products, and the 
multitude of insects that find their sustenance 
upon them; and St. Pierre,in the vitality of a 
single strawberry plant, beheld with admiration 


Linneus 


the wisdom and goodness which bestow con- 
sciousness and enjoyment in minute and innume- 


rable forms of life. M. de la Malle, in like man- 


ner, watches over the affections, the industry, 
the pleasures, and the distinctive peculiarities of 
the pretty creatures who have made their resting 
place under his windows. To do this, for half 
the year he accommodates his own habits to 
theirs. ‘For the last thirty years,’”’ says he, 
“in the spring and autumn I go to bed regularly 
at seven o’clock, and rise at twelve: a practice 
necessary to make observations upon the matinal 
habits of birds. Eight species have afforded the 
following result: the chaffinch (pinson, Francais) 
awakes from one to half after one in the morn- 
ing; the linnet (fauvette) between two and 
three ; the quail (caille) between two and a half 
and three ; the blackbird iene between three 
and a half and four; the nightingale (rossignol des 
murailles) between three and three and a half; the 
lapwing (pouliot) at four; the sparrow (motneau) 
at from five to five and a half; the tomtt 
(mesange) also from five to five and a half. Thus 
the chaffinch is the most matinal and the spar- 
row and tomtit the most dilatory of the birds 
observed. 

Endeavoring to ascertain the causes of these 
differences in the commencement of their diur- 
nal activity, M. de la Malle noticed some curious 
facts in regard to severalindividuals. June 4th, 
1846, the linnet and the blackbird, which had 
not previously taken flight until four o’clock, 
changed the time to two and ahalf. What was 
the occasion of this? Their little ones were 
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hatched; the necessities of each family had in- 
creased. Until thisday the provident male obtain- 
ed food for himself, and had relieved the patient 
hen, both enjoying a protracted repose compared 
with other tribes; but the increase of a bird’s 
nest, like that of a human family, demands in- 
crease of means, and, therefore, increase of toil 
to supply their wants. By the clear light of the 
moon, the fathers and mothers of the two species 
were then, and afterwards, seen busy, searching 
among the grass and along the flower borders for 
insects, and stray particles of nutritious sub- 
stance, destined to feed the nestlings. 

June 11th, the linnet was awakened some 
hours before the usual time, by the light of a 
brilliant lamp, and began to sing, but perceiving 
that she was out of season, she composed her- 
eelf again. Free blackbirds full-grown were 
never observed to imitate any note of other 
birds, while caged birds of that species, taken 
young, become very good imitators. M. de la 
Malle possesses one of the latter, which he 
caused to be hung up near the garden. ‘There 
its powerful voice sent out vigorously the acquired 
song. ‘The free birds, however, disdaining this 
accomplishment, resisted all improvement, and 
limited themselves to nature’s teaching. Not so 
their tledglings ; they, impressible like him who 
has dominion over the birds of the air, and, like 
new generations of men seizing upon new sug- 
gestions, in despite of the tenacity of their pre- 
decessors, learned the song of the little captive. 
Hatched March 10th, these young blackbirds 
were the offspring of the same pair; their birth- 
place was the same garden, the same linden tree, 
the same nest, and, by the middle of June, they 
had become proficient in the art of the caged 
bird, answering to him, or singing in concert with 
him, repeating with many voices the notes which 
had been sung in vain to their parents. So 
— for good company and for the education of 

irds. 

According to M. de la Malle’s observations, 
domestic birds, for they may be called such, that 
fix themselves confidingly near the habitations 
of man, require just the same duration of sleep 
as the lord of creation. Seven hours, a little 
more or less, out of the twenty-four, are neces- 
sary to the daily refreshment of our human life, 
and so long appears to be the period allotted to 
the oblivion of those little lives which minister 
80 delightfully to the gratification of ours. 


nese, astride on a narrow stool, extends on it in 
front of him a pine-apple leaf, one end of whic 

is kept firm by being placed beneath a small 
bundle of cloth on which he sits. He then with 
a kind of two-handled plane made of bamboo 
removes the succulent matter. Another man 
receives the leaves as they are planed, and with 
his thumb-nail loosens and gathers the fibres 
about the middle of the leaf, which enables him 
by one effort to detach the whole of them from 
the outer skin. ‘The fibres are next steeped in 
water for some time, after which they are washed, 
in order to free them from the matter that still 
adheres and binds them together. They are 
now laid out to dry and bleach on rude frames 
of split bamboo. The process of steeping, 
washing, and exposing to the sun is repeated for 
some days until the fibres are considered to be 
properly bleached. Without further preparation 
they are sent into town for exportation to China. 
Nearly all the islands near Singapore are more 
or less planted with pine-apples, which, at a 
rough estimate, cover an extent of two thousand 
acres. The enormous quantity of leaves that 
are annually suffered to putrefy on the ground 
would supply fibre for a large manufactory of 
valuable pina cloth. The fibres should be 
cleaned on the spot. Fortunately the pine-apple 
planters are not Malays, but industrious and 
thrifiy Bugis, most of whom have families. 
These men could be readily induced to prepare 
the fibres. Let any merchant offer an adequate 
price, and a steady annual supply will soon be 
obtained.—Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 




































JOHN RICHARDSON’S MARRIAGE. 


“ T was now in the 28th year of my age, and 
had travelled and laboured much in the Lord’s 
work, at home and abroad, but had not yet 
found my way clear to marry, although not 
without some likely opportunity, and with 
such as were a great deal richer than she was, 
whom I did marry; but I was afraid in this 
weighty affair of missing my way, knowing the 
great difference there is between those who 
only profess and those who possess the Truth, 
between those who are only in the first nature 
and unregenerate state, and those who are born 
again, not of flesh and blood, nor indeed of any 
thing that is corruptible, but of that incorrupt- 
ible seed and living word of God;which leads 
into a lively hope, and takes delight to please 
and obey the Lord in all things: these become 
sons, or children of God, in a more spiritual 
and nearer relation than that of creation only. 
Such who come to be gathered to walk with, 
and truly love Christ, the Bridegroom of the 
soul, are brought into a greater nearness, truer 
sympathy, and unity of spirit, than the world 
knows of. Read this, you that are born again, 
and duly consider it in its proper time and 
place. I believe, and therefore truly speak it, 





CLOTH MADE OF PINE-APPLE LEAVES. 


Some time ago we observed in the neighbour- 
hood of Batu Blyer a number of Chinese labour- 
ers employed in cleaning the fibres of pine-apple 
leaves for exportation to China, a new and pre- 
mising branch of industry in Singapore. ‘The 
process of extracting and bleaching the fibres is 
exceedingly stmple. The first step is to remove 
the fleshy or succulent side of the leaf. A Chi- 
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the Lord gave me such a wife as really feared 
Him, loved truth and righteousness, and all such 


as she thought loved, and especially such as 


lived inthe Truth. She was descended from 
an honest family, in the east part of Yorkshire, 
the only child her parents left ; they were 
bakers by trade, and gave her a commendable 
education, though they did not leave her any 
great portion. 

‘She was a woman of an excellent temper, 
very affectionate, sober, and prudent, loved 
retirement much, and waiting upon the Lord, 
and the enjoyment of his internal and living 


presence. Assembling with the Lord’s people 
was her great delight, that they might also par- 
take with her of the like special favours. This 


was as her crown and kingdom in this world, 


even from her childhood, and to see Friends 
rosper in the truth, was matter of great en- 


joyment to her. 


“When we had been married scarcely three 
years, the Lord raised her up publicly to preach 
the Gospel, which was very acceptable to 


Friends in their meetings: and also she had the 
spirit of grace and supplication measurably 
poured upon her, so that many, with myself, 


did believe she had access to the throne of 
grace, and to that river which maketh glad the 


city of God. My dear wife was taken from me 
when we had been married about five years, in 
the 28th year of her age, and died in a sweet 
frame of mind, being sensible to the end. Her 
last words were, ‘He is come—He is come, 
whom my soul loves,—and my soul rejoices in 
God my Saviour, aud my spirit magnifies him,’ 
and so passed away like a lamb, I believe to a 
mansion of glory, where her redeemed soul 
will forever sing ‘ Hallelujah, to the Lord God 
and the Lamb, who is worthy of glory, honour, 
salvation and strength, now and forever.’ »— 


Life of John Richardson. 





THE MUD COTTAGES. 


At no great distance from a favourite watering- 
place in the south of England, a few mud cot- 
tages are met with, occupied by labourers who 
work on the soil. Some years ago, this place 
was noted for the wickedness of its inhabitants, 
who were almost wholly uneducated, and their 
children wert growing up around them wild and 
reckless, and in all the evil habits of their pa- 
rents. ‘There was no school within reach, and 
the sad spot was looked upon as a nest of thieves 
and robbers, being so great a terror to the neigh- 
bourhood, that the lane leading to it was de- 
signated “Cut-throat lane.” God, who some- 
times works by the smallest means to the praise 
of His own power and grace, attracted, as we 
may believe, two pious women to this miserable 


spot. They remarked the ragged children idling 


about the fresh ploughed land, and said to each 
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other, “Surely we can do something for these 
poor destitute Jittle creatures.” They com. 
menced the work by instructing a very few, in 
one of the mud cottages, the parents suffering 
their children to attend without opposition. 
After a time the number increased, and the school 
was removed to a barn in a village half a mile 
off, where these little ones received their weekly 
lessons from their persevering instructors, who 
believed that by acting in simple faith, «their 
labour would not be in vain in the Lord.” The 
work thus went on until a pious tradesman, in- 
fluenced to labour for the salvation of sinners, 
by Him who died to save us, visited the barn, 
and gave a few words of instruction, from time 
to time, to a number of adults whom he found 
willing to listen. He prayed earnestly for a 
blessing on this work of faith and love, and he 
asked not in vain of Him whose promise is 
written in the sacred volume as with a sunbeam, 
‘Ask and ye shall receive.”’ A school-room 
was built at the cost of more than £200, col- 
lected indeed with difficulty and at distant pe- 
riods ; and the weekly instruction was succeeded 
by daily lessons to the children. At length the 
people of the village seemed, as if touched by 
the finger of God, to awake from the long sleep 
of spiritual death. The pious teacher gave his 
time and energy to the new work freely, and 
full of prayer that he might be the happy instru- 
ment of “ winning souls to Christ.”” His labour 
has been blessed, and now there are many seals 
to his ministry. 

One case is most striking. It was that of a 
dissolute and depraved young man, a great bird 
fancier, who, having a thoughtful wife, used all 
his endeavours to hinder her from going to the 
new chapel. One evening she asked him to go 
with her. In reply to her invitation, he growled 
out, “I will go there when my canary bird sings 
by candle-light.”” This he knew was never 
likely to occur, and he little thought that these 
words said in the wickedness of his heart were 
soon to be verified to the saving of his soul. 
A short time after this, the wife again asked her 
husband to go with her to the chapel; the re- 
quest rendered him savage and revengeful. She 
lighted the small candle and was about to leave 
the room, when the canary, all unconscious of 
the power of his unwonted note, struck up a 
lively evening song, as the taper glimmered 
in the dark cottage. They looked at each 
other with amazement, remembering the pro- 
mise about the bird. The wife seized the 
happy moment and exclaimed, “ Now then your 
canary bird sings by candle-light, and if you do 
not fulfil your promise I can never believe 
you more.” Conviction, somewhat stifled, in- 
deed, but still strong, took possession of his 
heart; he paused, he hesitated, he doubted, and 
we may conclude, he half believed, for at length 
he consented to send word to a pious neighbour, 
whom he had often scoffed at and ridiculed, that 
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he would go with him that night to the chapel. 


He entered the once hated room unknown to 


the minister in person and circumstances. The 
text, “ Ye must be born again,” and the sermon 


upon it were unprepared, save by the “Spirit 


that searcheth all things.” ‘The nature of man 
in the fall was fully set forth, and the great 
change to be wrought by the new birth power- 
fully dwelt upon. ‘The young man went home 
struggling with conviction; and being taunted 
by some of lis wicked acquaintance, his wife 
feared he would not repeat his attendance at the 
chapel; but he thought within himself, I will 
not be beaten so soon, but will go again. He 
did so, and again the unpremeditated sermon 
from the same lips followed him close. He went 
away offended, saying, “Some one must have 
told the minister about me,” and accused his 
father of being the person. His father denied 
the charge, but begged him to go the next Sab- 
bath, as the same minister was not likely to be 
present. It however happened that this time also 
the same lips spoke from the same pulpit to the 
same heart. The penitent sinner had wept 
befure; but now he wept day and night, seeking 
solitary places in order to pour out his burdened 
scul. ‘The Holy Spirit worked availingly in 
him, and now he is become one of the chief sup- 
porters of the little company of worshippers at 
village. Other and great changes have 
been wrought during the ten years’ labour in the 
school and the chapel. ; 

The school was visited by some Friends in 
the spring of 1848, at which time seventy chil- 
dren were in daily attendance. 

Opportunities of doing good, such as that 
which gave rise to the circumstances recorded in 
the foregoing narrative, are not of rare occur- 
rence; and it is to be desired that they were 
more often embraced in the saine simple manner. 
By working with the means at our disposal, we 
shall be far more likely to attain the desired end, 
than by deferring the undertaking until a wider 
opening, and more promising apparatus shall be 
presented. Had the individuals who pitied the 
wretched condition of the inhabitants of the mud 
cottages waited until a school-room had been 
built, a fair attendance of the children secured, 
or a local association formed, the probability is 
that nothing would have been done. It is upon 
the prompt, persevering, and prayerful employ- 
ment of the simple means that lie within our 
reach, that a blessing so often rests. 


London Friend, 





—_—_»—- 
A WORD TO PARENTS. 

_ Children are designed to be the means of call- 
ing furth our tenderest affections, and of enlarg- 
‘ng our Christian love, of exercising our patience, 
long-suffering, submission to the divine will, and 
holy trust and confidence in God. It is by such 
improvement of our own character, that we shall 
be best able to improve and correct that of our 
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children, and to help them forward in their 
Christian course. 

We must be resolute and firm, but at the same 
time endeavour to be calm and gentle and af:- 
fectionate. 

In ruling our families we should find our ig- 
norance instructed and ourwea kness assisted, 
were we more constantly to keep in mind the 
manner in which we ourselves are dealt with as 
the children of our heavenly Parent. For ex- 
ample, God is just, hating iniquity; visitin 
transgression, and taking account of sin ; ca 
shall we make light of that which He hateth ?— 
shall we from a blind affection to our children, 
venture to call their evil good, and to pass over 
those transgressions which it is our bounden duty 
to resist to the utmost? But while God is just, 
he is also the God of love, of patience, long- 
suffering, and of tender mercy, not willing the 
death of any sinner, but ready to receive the 
weakest and most erring of his children who 
repent and turn to him. And shall parents be 
angry and impatient at every trifling offence, 
ready to condemn and to punish, backward in 
exercising that long-suffering and forgiveness 
which they as much need theinselves ? Further, 
God dealeth bountifully with us, daily loading 
us with benefits, giving us all things richly to 
enjoy: he openeth his hand and satisfieth the 
desire of every living thing; but at the same 
time he withholdeth from us all things hurtful, 
which in our blindness and ignorance we may 
desire. So let your children find you ever ready 
to the utmost of your power to satisfy their 
wants, to promote their happiness, and to grant 
them every innocent enjoyment ; but at the same 
time firm in resisting their unreasonable desires, 
and in withholding what you know to be hurtful 
to them. 

If you thus bear in mind the divine example, 
and endeavour to conduct yourselves towards 
your children according to the spirit and the pre- 
cepts of Scripture, you may humbly trust that 
the government of their earthly parents will pre- 
pare the way for the divine government in their 
hearts, and that their affection and respect for 
yourselves, will lead on to the exercise of love 
and reverence toward their heavenly Parent. 

Do not punish children according to the vexa- 
tion you feel yourselves, but according to their 
real faultiness. 

It is an excellent rule that a Christian should 
undertake no important business upon which he 
cannot honestly implore the divine blessing. 
Bear in mind this rule in the direction of your 
families: forget not that the prayer of the heart 
can be carried on in the midst of the busiest and 
most laborious life; in all your undertakings for 
the good of your children, when engaged by the 
cares and employments of the day, happpy will 
it be if from time to time you can secretly lift 
up your heart to your heavenly Father and look 
to him for help! especially remembering thia 
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when called upon to correct your children: how 
can a parent, who is looking for a blessing from 
the Lord, act in passion or revenge? Your 
spirit will be calmed, and punishment will be- 
come what it ought to be, the correction of love, 
inflicted, not for your pleasure, but for the profit 
of your child. 

Attend to the state of your own hearts, then 
you will not be surprised to find your children 
by nature prone to evil, and slow in practising 
what is good; then you willknow how to sym- 
pathise with them under their weakness and 
numerous temptations, and learn to restore those 
who fall, in the spirit of meekness. Charity suf- 
fereth long; beareth the imperfection of others 
without hesitation; waits for their amendinent 
without impatience, and begs it of God without 
being weary. Under the new covenant a free 
offer is made through Christ Jesus our Saviour, 
both to us and to our children, of redemption 
from sin, and of life eternal. 

We are not, therefore, to regard children 
merely as the heirs of a corrupt nature, disposed 
to evil, averse to good, and liable to condemna- 
tion; but as the objects of their Redeemer’s 
love and tenderness, capable of being fitted by 
his grace for the heavenly kingdom, and of being 
touched even from their earliest years by the 
secret influence of his Holy Spirit. 

Having such confidence, be cnimated in your 
endeavours to cherish this precious gift in the 
hearts of your children, and beware lest it be 
quenched through corrupting example and evil 
habits. Earnestly endeavour, to the best of your 
ability, to instruct them in the truths, and to 
bring them up in the spirit of the gospel; as- 
sured that you are not left to work alone, that you 
are but humble instruments appointed to ec-ope- 
rate with the Divine intentions of mercy towards 
them. 

Can you not in the spirit of love, bring your 
little ones around you, and tel] them of the great 
and good God who made them and takes care 
of them every moment? Cangeyou not tell them 
of their merciful Saviour, Jesus Christ, who 
loves little children; who came into the world to 
bless and save them and all mankind; and of 
that Holy Spirit which will teach them in the 
secret of the heart, showing them what is wrong, 
and leading them to all that is right?” 

L. Hoare's friendly advice to Parents. 


THE SHEPHERD’s TENT. 


¢:T shall behold man no more with the in- 
habitants of the world: mine age is departed, 
and is removed from me as a_ shepherd’s tent.” 
—Jsa. xxxvi., 11, 12.—It was in the bleak 
season of a cold autumn, by the side of a large 
moor, that I one day saw a shepherd’s tent. It 
was composed of straw and fern, and secured 
under the warmer side of a hedge, with a few 
briars and stakes. Thither, for about a week, 
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he took shelter, until the herbage failed his 
flock, and he removed,I know not whither. 
His tent was, however, left behind. A few 
days after, I rode that way, and looked for the 
shepherd’s tent, but it was gone. The stormy 
winds had scattered its frail materials, and only 
a few fragments strewed the ground, to mark 
out that once, for a brief day, the tent had its 
residence, and the shepherd his solace there. 
And such is this life, and such are all the airy 
expectations, and imaginary felicities, and hoped 
for ports and places beneath the sun. Time 
scatters them as the storm did the fern and straw 
of the shepherd’s tent. A thousand events are 
| continually transpiring which remove men from 
_the pastures and possessions of to-day, and eject 
_ them from all their anxiously reared habitations, 
and drive them afar off from their fields and 
estates. Their years pass on as the hours of 
the day; their hours fly, as it were, with the 
rapidity of moments; and soon, very soon, 
| comes that lamentable hour, when they who 
sought and desired their good things on earth, 
must behold man no more with the inhabitants 
of the world. Oh, how sad is such an event to 
him who is at ease in his possessions ; who has 
been laying field to field, and house to house, 
| and is not rich towards God! For then his age, 
his hopes, his expectations are departed forever : 
they are removed as a shepherd’s tent.—R. 
Marks. 


For Friends’ Review. 
A LESSON LEARNED ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


We had arrived at the northern base of the 
snow-clad Alleghany, when, in order to enable 
| our horses to ascend with less difficulty, we 
stopped at asmith’s shop to have them rough 
| shod. Here an aged homespun man made his 
_appearance. He was riding a horse without a 
saddle, and leading another. On finding we 
were about to cross the mountain, he remained 
till we started; then quietly followed our car- 
| riage, remarking he was glad to meet with com- 
| pany, as it was thirteen miles to the first house 
we should come to. His appearance being very 
humble was the reason of my taking but litte 
notice of him. 

After toiling some time up the frozen road, I 
handed the reins to my friends, intending to ex- 
ercise mySelf by walking awhile. 

The old man was not far off, and I had almost 
concluded to await his coming up, when his 

humble appearance diverted me from my pUr- 

pose; and soon after, -with a feeling of self- 
complacency, I rejoined the carriage, and re- 
sumed the reins. 

But, alas! my composure was of short dura- 
tion; for so it was, that in order to avoid a 

| Stump on the right hand of our road, I struck a 
| rock on the left, by which the tongue of our 
carriage was badly splintered. 
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We were, to be sure, in a dilemma when the, when faint and hungry, after the discovery of 
old man came up. On discovering the cause of | his golden treasures, 
our delay, he quietly selected a young birch, 
which, after twisting to suit his purpose, he 
aE conan Gay entation a. Bunyan, in his description of the infernal re- 
on ten to be excelled, by which we were | $i, describes a covetous woman who had spent 
speedily relieved from our embarrassment, and | her life in hoarding Tiches, condemned to the 
in on our way rejoicing. On expressing task of swallowing liquid gold, with which the 
my grateful acknowledgements for his kindness, mocking demons were always ready to supply 
he remarked, with much humility of manner, |e? We can imagine a counterpart to Bun- 
« [ have often crossed these mountains, and have | Y2"’s picture in some luckless digger of the 
met with accidents, and when in difficulty have California mines, starving in the midst of his 
been passed by men who showed no disposition abundance, and vainly seeking to barter all his 
to assist me, but,” he continued, «I should not | Worthless gains for an ear of corn or a handful 
consider myself worthy of being called a disciple of ground-nuts. — os , 
of Christ should I decline to assist a fellow We are reminded in this connection of the 
being when in trouble, if I had the opportunity.” touching and pathetic lines of the lamented Dr. 
It is scarcely needful to add that we passed the Leyden, the bosom friend of Sit Walter Scott, 
evening very pleasantly together ; coh since the | 29d himself a writer of no ordinary power. He 
adventure, I have been much less disposed to visited India with a prospect of pecuniary advan- 
judge of men by the quality of their coats. tage, and died just as that pes ge was about to 
Broap Crotru. | be realized. The gold which he sought at 
the expense of home and health, only mocked 
the eyes which were dim with the shadow of 
death. ‘The intense anguish of soul under such 
circumstances is powerfully expressed in the 
following lines, the sentiment of which, we 


‘‘Common mother, 
Yield from thy plenteous bosom one poor root.” 




















Are you a Christian? Then live above the 
world, close to God, looking unto Jesus. Be 


decided. Inconsistencies in a professor, dis- 
honour God, grieve the Spirit, please Satan, 
and prove stumbling-blocks to the world. But 
rather so live that you may, by God’s grace, 
through Jesus Christ be found in heaven, 





A SMILE. 


Who can tell the value of a smile? Ik costs 
the giver nothing, but is beyond price to the_er- 
ring and relenting, the sad and cheerless, the lost 
and forsaken. It disarms malice, subdues tem- 
per, turns hatred to love, revenge to kindness, 
and paves the darkest paths with gems of sun- 
light. A smile on the brow betrays a_ kind 
heart, a pleasant friend, an affectionate brother, 
a dutiful son, a happy husband. It adds a charm 
to beauty, it decorates the face of the de- 
formed, and makes a lovely woman still more 
lovely, 





From the National Era. 


THE GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA. 


At the date of the last accounts from Califor- 
nia, the harvests were left to rot in the fields, 
their owners having all gone to the mines, and 
provisions of all kinds were scarce and com- 
manding the most exorbitant prices. Already 
there was actual suffering for food in the midst 
of gold ; and probably long ere this more than 
one unfortunate adventurer has looked with more 
satisfaction upon an edible root or fruit than upon 
his hoards of yellow dust, exclaiming, like Timon, 





ODE TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 
Written in Cherical, Malabar. 


Slave of the dark and dirty mine ! 
What vanity has drought thee here ? 
How can I love tosee thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear ! 
The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear 
For twilight converse, arm in arm; 
The jackal’s shriek bursts on my ear, 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 


By Cherical’s dark wandering streams, 

W here canet@fts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 

Of Teviot loved while still a child, 

Of castled rocks stupendous pil’d 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 

Where loves of youth and friendship smil'd, 
Uncurs’d by thee, vile yellow slave ! 


Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade ! 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy play’d, 
Revives no more in after-time ; 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts that soar’d sublime 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


ave of the mine ! a Hght 

Gle!]ms baleful as the tomb-fire drear. 
A ge tle vision comes by night, 

My lonely, widow’d heart to cheer; 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine; 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear— 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 


cannot doubt, will find a place in the heart of 
many a sick and dying hunter in the mines of 


California. 5. Ge Wa 
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For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 
I left a heart that lov’d me true! 
I cross’d the tedious ocean wave, 

To roam in climes unknown and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart—the grave, 
Dark and untimely, met my view— 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 


Ha! coim’st thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s banish’d heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightening shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne ? 
From love, from friendship, country torn, 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey, 
Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn! 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay! 


FAITH REWARDED. 


I knew a widow very poor, 
Who four small children had; 
The oldest was but six years old— 
A gentle, modest lad. 


And very hard this widow toiled 
To feed her children four ; 

An honest pride the woman felt, 
Though she was very poor. 


To labor she would leave her home— 
For children must be fed ; 

And glad was she when she could buy 
A shilling’s worth of bread. 


And this was all the children had 
On any day to eat; 

They drank their water, ate their bread, 
But never tasted meat. 


One day, when snow was falling fast, 
And piercing was the air, 

I thought that I would go and see 
How these poor children were. 


Ere long I reached their cheerless home, 
> was searched by every breeze: 
When going in, the oldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 


I paused to listen tothe boy— © 
He never raised his head ; 

But still went on and said—* Give us 
This day our daily bread.” 


I waited till the child was done, 
Still listening as he prayed— 

And when he rose I asked him why 
The Lord’s prayer he had said ? 


«¢ Why, oh,”’ said he, “ this morning when 
My mother went away, 

She wept because she said she had 
No bread for us to-day. 


“She said we children must not starve, 
Our father being dead; 

And then I told her not to ery, 
For I could get some bread. 


“ Our Father,” thus the prayer begins, 
Which makes me think that He, 

As we have got no father here, 
Would our kind father be. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





“ And then you know the prayer, thus, too, 
Asks God for bread each day ; 

So in the corner, then, I went, 
And that’s what made me pray.” 


I quickly left that wretched room, 
And went with fleeting feet ; 

And very soon was back again, 
With food enough to eat. 


‘¢] thought God heard me,” said the boy ; 
I answered with a nod— 
I could not speak, but much I thought 
Of that child’s faith in God. Selected. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The Civil and Diplomatic A ppropria- 
tion Bill has been under discussion in the House. 
An amendment has been adopted, abolishing flog. 
ging in the Navy. The vote on the Pacheco com- 
pensation bill was reconsidered, and the bill finally 

ssed by a majority of seven,on the 19th inst. 
On the 22d, in the Senate, Dix, of New York, pre- 
sented a series of resolutions which had been pass- 
ed by the Legislature of that State, instructing her 
Senators, an requesting her Representatives to 
vote against the extension of slavery to the new 
territories ; against the boundary claimed by the 
State of Texas, and against slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. A long and vio- 
lent debate tcok place on a motion to print the re- 
solutions, a number of the Southern members de- 
nouncing them in unmeasured terms, as insulting 
to the slaveholding states. The printing was finally 
ordered by a vote of 45 to 10. 

The Convention of Southern members of Con- 
gress met again on the evening of the 22d. The 
committee to whom the address had been recom- 
mitted, reported a substitute drawn up by Berrien, 
of Georgia, in place of that offered by Calhoun. 
This substitute wis rejected, 26 to 33, and Cal- 
houn’s address was finally adopted, 32 to 19, many 
members refusing to vote. 

PennsyLvania LecisLatcure.—William F. John- 
ston was formally inaugurated as Governor of the 
State, in the presence of the Legislature, on the 
16th inst. Resolutions in relation to the death of 
Governor Shunk, were passed by both Houses on 
the 18th. A bill to repeal the act incorporating 
the Erie and Ohio Rail Road, passed the Senate on 
the 18th, by yeas 16, nays 11. The act incorporat- 
ing this road was passed near the end of the last 
session, and presented to Gov. Shunk, but has been 
neither signed nor vetoed by either Shunk or John- 
ston. 


On1o.—Gov. Ford, of Ohio, whose election has 
been very warmly contested, was inaugurated on 
the 22d.‘ 


Catrrornia.--The last accounts from California 
fully confirm the previous reports of the immense 
quantities of gold which are daily procured by the 
people. Provisions are very scarce, and command 
enormous prices. 





TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted, at Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond, 
Indiana, a competent Female Teacher. Inquire 
of Levi Jessup, or Richard Pedrick, Richmond, In- 
diana, or of Josiah Tatum, at this office. 








